It is always important, and interesting, to trace a great
idea to its source.
We said that this agronomist was young, but he already
had immense experience in life.
Johann Eichfeld was an Estonian peasant. The child-
hood of this village boy ended in 190^. His elder brother
had been taking part in the revolutionary movement. His
whole family fell under suspicion. The tsar's punitive forces
raided the village. His home was broken up. Johann left
Estonia. The life of the homeless youth was a hard
one. The eyes of the police followed him everywhere.
He slaved as a minor telegraph clerk for a miserable
salary until he was compelled to don the soldier's uniform
in 1914.
In 1917, he, for the first time, filled his lungs with free
air that had been cleared by the revolutionary storm. He
went to Petrograd as a soldiers' deputy, and his whole life
changed. The revolution had opened for him the path to
knowledge, of which he had always ardently dreamed.
He graduated from the Petrograd Agricultural Insti-
tute.
What had drawn him to agriculture? The simple explana-
tion would be, of course: he was the son of a peasant. But
there was a deeper reason for it.
The Estonian barons had rented marshland to their
peasants. Before the latter could plant grain they had first
to clear the land, drain and manure it; in short, to convert
a quagmire into good, fertile soil. By their patient, tireless
toil, the peasants performed this miracle, but it was the
landlords who enjoyed the fruits of this labour. Still, the
peasants sowed grain on this man-created soil and not only
compelled the former bog to yield grain, but even beautified
it; beautiful gardens sprang up around their cottages. The
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